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INTRODUCTION. 

IF  we  could  but  forget  by  heart 
The  many  things  we  never  knew, 
Should  we  not  give  a  greater  part 
To  what  is  fanciful  and  true  ? 

In  vain  the  cold  museum  tries 

To  break  with  labels  from  its  dream, 

But  still  a  headless  torso  cries, 

Against  our  knowledge  things  yet  seem. 

The  pure  conception  grandly  flings 

A  path  beyond  the  precipice, 
And  soon  a  miracle  of  wings 

Will  quit  the  sleeping  chrysalis. 

The  poet,  calm  above  all  age. 
Must  be  the  actor  with  his  fan. 

The  swift  horse,  blossom,  joy  and  rage. 
Within  the  booth  of  his  Japan. 

Ah,  could  we  win  that  ideal  first, 
Clear  water  in  the  glass  that  stands 

Transparent,  patient  for  all  thirst. 
The  lilies  never  grasped  by  hands  I 


DEDICATION: 

TO  A  SOUTHERN  GENTLEMAN. 

BECAUSE  you  walk  with  consciousness  of  your  station, 
Perfect  example  of  a  fine  old  school, 
The  young  men  of  the  present  generation 
Consider  you  a  ridiculous  old  fool. 

But  before  very  long,  they  will  be  old  men  too, 
Mouthing  the  same  old  catchwords  about  love  and  duty, 

And  it  shall  be  said  of  them  what  they  say  of  you, 
They  will  be  as  absurd,  but  they  will  not  have  your  beauty. 

The  dignity  of  your  time  has  burnt  down  to  an  ember. 
Your  grand  opera  ways  are  strange  to  look  upon, 

But  you  and  those  who  are  like  you  we  shall  remember 
When  Madison  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue  are  gone. 
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ANTHONY  HEYWOOD. 

^^^THEN  Queen  EHzabeth  ruled  the  land, 

^f^     Stiff  and  grim  in  her  pearl^sewn  robe, 
And  Hawkins  and  Drake  their  pillaging  planned. 
And  "  Lear  **  was  mouthed  at  the  ThameS'Side  Globe- 
When  England  was  cock  of  the  walk,  in  brief — 
Lived  Anthony  Heywood,  rogue  and  thief. 

Some  courier,  splashing  the  Kentish  mire. 
With  hearty  regrets  for  "  our  cousin  of  Spain," 
At  towns  that  somehow  got  set  on  fire 
And  treasure  astray  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
Might  glance  up  a  lane  as  he  galloping  went. 
And  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  tinker's  tent. 

Our  hero'knave  was  at  play  outside, 

A  real  slip  of  the  gipsy  breed, 

Brown  as  a  berry  and  dusky^eyed. 

With  the  glance  of  a  wolf  as  he  gazed  in  greed 

At  the  steaming  pot  a^swing  on  its  chain, 

Heavy  with  spoil  of  the  stealthily  slain. 


ANTHONY   HEYWOOD 


But  Anthony,  though  the  tinker's  son, 
Grew  tired  of  the  chink^chink^chink  from  dawn 
Till  the  chinking  tinkering  day  was  done, 
So  he  left  his  father's  tent  forlorn, 
And  fled,  for  the  heart  of  a  gipsy  child 
Beats  quick  to  the  alluring  wild. 

You  can  hardly  picture  England  then, 

When  you'd  meet  romance  in  the  visible  shape 

Of  a  vagabond  troop  in  a  woodland  glen, 

Whose  **  Stand  and  deliver ! "  would  hold  you  agape, 

While  you'd  rue  a  purse  or  a  gem  misplaced ; 

Herein  lay  work  to  young  Anthony's  taste. 

For  years  he  lived  by  the  luck  of  the  road, 
A  difficult  school  and  hard  to  learn, 
Till  at  last  his  nimble^wittedness  showed 
That  here  was  one  with  a  graceful  turn 
To  lighten  the  weight  of  the  heavily^fobbed. 
Or  spy  out  a  flock  that  might  well  be  robbed. 
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ANTHONY  HEYWOOD 


There  was  that  within  him— the  fire— the  spark— 
TTiat  proclaims  a  man  great,  whether  thief  or  prince. 
That  none  may  define,  but  all  may  mark, 
The  knack,  or  the  strength,  to  rule  and  convince  j 
It*s  what  you  can  stifle,  but  never  can  kill — 
Stubbornness— genius— what  you  will  I 

So  when  news  came  to  Anthony's  gang 

That  the  king  of  the  gipsies  of  England  was  dead — 

On  a  gibbet,  alas  I  he  happened  to  hang — 

They  cried  that  Heywood  should  rule  instead, 

As  being  a  comrade  trusty  and  tried. 

And  off  to  the  meeting^place  they  hied. 

And  when  to  the  place  prescribed  they'd  come — 
The  march,  I  imagine,  was  made  by  night — 
They  found  that  our  country's  ruffiandom 
Was  gathered  there  in  the  moon's  full  light ; 
Old  rogues,  young  rogues,  rogues  false  and  true, 
They  were  all  in  that  tatterdemalion  crew. 
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ANTHONY  HEYWOOD 


Hiere  was  red-haired  Rufe,  there  was  Nick'the'Purse, 

The  city  Popinjay  Whitehall  Jack, 

The  grisly  Northerner  Fire'the  Furze, 

And  one-eyed  James,  called  Barrel'of-Sack, 

There  was  even  the  famous  Cutting^Ball ; 

But  Anthony  Heywood  topped  them  all. 

They  chose  him  king,  and  he  solemnly  swore, 

In  the  orthodox  cant  by  tradition  conveyed. 

To  rule,  to  the  best  of  his  gipsy  lore. 

In  matters  of  booty,  rescue  and  raid. 

The  rest  as  solemnly  swore  to  obey. 

And  the  conference  ended  ere  break  of  day. 

He  dwelt  in  honour  among  his  thieves, 
Rich  in  plunder  and  happy  in  fame. 
Taking,  as  wind  takes  autumn  leaves, 
Love  that  went  as  it  lightly  came. 
With  a  careless  kiss  for  the  tangled  curls 
And  lustrous  eyes  of  his  gipsy  girls. 
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ANTHONY   HEYWOOD  ^ 


But  Fortune  throwing  her  changeful  dice, 

Now  with  a  smile,  now  with  a  frown. 

Gave  him  a  throne,  and  then,  in  a  trice. 

Tired  of  the  humour  and  toppled  him  down ; 

Or  did  sister'goddesses  freeze  her  coy 

With  their  tittering  mirth  at  "  her  vagabond  boy  ?  *^ 

For  the  splendour  of  London  called  to  him. 

With  its  theatres,  its  women,  its  locks  to  be  picked. 

So  to  London  he  followed  his  fatal  whim. 

By  desire  for  new  fields  of  adventure  pricked. 

And  soon,  his  biography  sadly  reveals. 

The  Watch  had  His  Majesty  safe  by  the  heels. 

Yet  the  book  ends  not  with  a  call  to  tears, 
For  although  he  was  sentenced  to  tread  the  air. 
He  tricked  our  dame  with  the  fatal  shears 
By  a  promise  at  once  overseas  to  repair. 
Where  the  good  tobacco  grew  tall  and  green 
In  the  virgin  land  of  the  virgin  queen. 
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ANTHONY  HEYWOOD 


Did  he  die  a  slave  }   I  would  rather  think 

That  the  old  unrest  reclaimed  its  own 

In  a  sudden  dash  to  the  jungle  brink 

And  a  reckless  plunge  into  wilds  unknown ; 

That  Death  found  him  sitting  with  peaceful  face^ 

The  god  of  a  gilded  Indian  race. 
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THE  TOWER. 

MID  bright  pennons  rapturous  to  unfurl, 
TTie  young  king  rode  upon  his  royal  way, 
And  saw  within  the  cheering  streets  a  girl 
Whose  eyes  were  shining  like  an  April  day. 
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Straightway  he  knew  that  he  must  leave  his  throne 
And  sigh  no  more  through  ceremonial  hours. 

Till  he  had  made  her  loveliness  his  own. 
And  bound  her  beauty  with  a  chain  of  flowers. 

For  years  he  wandered  over  many  lands, 
And  then  returned  because  the  quest  was  vain. 

And  bade  his  masons  build  the  tower  that  stands 
In  lonely  grandeur  on  the  desolate  plain. 

Its  casement  opens  wide  upon  the  sky 
And  little  clouds  that  rush  in  haste  between, 

Within  its  airy  silence  no  birds  fly. 
And  far  below  the  earth  is  hardly  seen. 

And  there  the  pale  king  dwells,  nor  ever  heeds, 
Enfolded  in  his  dream  that  no  truth  mars. 

The  day  astir  with  rumour  of  men's  deeds. 
The  nightly  triumph  of  the  golden  stars. 
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IN  BROCELIANDE. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  silence, 
Where  even  the  leaves  are  mute, 
Where  never  a  bird  wanders. 
She  plays  upon  a  lute. 

With  fingers  gently  passing. 
She  touches  golden  strings. 
Till  the  trees  almost  remember 
The  long'departed  wings. 

And  the  knights  and  the  gay  ladies. 
And  the  music  that  went  before. 
And  the  days  of  joy  and  passion. 
They  will  find  these  things  no  more. 

One  plaintive  lute  recalling 
The  loud  citoles  and  shawms, 
She  alone  has  not  left  them. 
Of  the  beautiful,  noble  forms. 
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IN  BROCELIANDE  >»  ^ 


If  she  would  cease  from  playing^ 
The  people  with  hearts  of  stone 
Would  lead  her  from  the  forest, 
And  set  her  on  a  throne. 

She  would  be  bright  with  jewels. 
She  would  sit  crowned  on  high, 
But  if  she  left  the  forest, 
Alas,  the  trees  would  die. 

In  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  silence^ 
Where  even  the  leaves  are  mute, 
Where  never  a  bird  wanders, 
She  plays  upon  a  lute. 
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JANE  SHORE. 

BECAUSE  a  great  king  loved  her,  now  she  goes 
In  penitential  robe  along  the  street, 
And  round  about  her  like  a  dark  sea  flows 
The  jeering  mob  that  triumphs  at  defeat. 

Not  one  but  in  her  other  days  has  bowed 
When  she  rode  out  with  England  by  her  side. 

And  now  they  wonder  that  she  still  is  proud. 
With  that  brave  haughtiness  no  pain  can  hide. 

She  walks  like  one  within  a  realm  of  dreams. 
Who  sees  old,  lovely  days  rise  mistily. 

To  whom  the  roaring  of  the  crowd  but  seems 
The  idle  murmur  of  a  distant  sea. 

The  little  peering  eyes  of  all  the  folk 

Glow  in  the  shadowy  faces,  each  a  flame. 

But  never  royal  heart  with  mean  fear  broke 

And,  queen  at  last,  she  makes  a  crown  of  shame. 
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FERRERS. 

^*  TTIATHER,  why  do  the  bells  toll  ? 

-T       Why  is  it  holiday  ?'' 
'**  One  renders  up  a  twisted  soul, 

Get  gone  to  play ! " 

**  Each  window  lives  and  looks  below 

Into  a  swirling  pool, 
The  people  run  as  to  a  show, 

And  they've  shut  school/* 

^'To'day  they're  hanging  of  a  lord 

For  killing  of  his  man. 
There's  one  must  work  with  a  silken  cord, 

Jack  Ketch  can." 

"**  Will  they  all  drive  in  a  coach  and  eight, 

Like  a  new  Lx)rd  Mayor  ? 
Quick,  father  I  Come,  or  we'll  be  late ! 

No  time's  to  spare." 

^*  Nay,  you  may  go  by  yourself,  my  boy, 

A  mere  silk  cord  I 
Why,  any  man  hanging's  as  good  to  enjoy 

As  a  swung  lord." 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 

OFTENt  when  I  would  go  apart 
Into  the  bleak  hill^country's  heart — 
That  bleak  hill-country  each  may  find 
In  the  dominion  of  his  mind — 
Whose  solitude  should  light  the  whole 
Irradiation  of  my  soul, 
And  give  that  lore  which  follows  after, 
You  come,  with  happy  rippling  laughter,. 
Or  you,  with  your  sweet  troubled  air. 
And  then  there's  endless  talk  to  share 
Around  the  fireside,  and  thoughts  hurled 
Here,  there,  and  back,  about  the  world. 
When  you're  with  me,  the  enterprise 
To  seek  myself  on  mountains  dies. 
More  than  in  questing,  I  rejoice 
In  you,  who  with  your  grave  slow  voice 
Speak  solemnly  of  little  things. 
Or  you,  whose  gusty  laughter  flings 
Confusion  on  each  pensive  doubt, 
And  fells  great  wisdom  with  a  shout. 
What  are  fame,  reason,  and  desire. 
When  you,  or  you,  sit  by  the  fire.  ? 
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COTSWOLD    NIGHT. 

WE  left  the  village  when  it  was  growing  dark ; 
The  hill'road  lay  before  us.   Above,  a  spark 
Gleamed  brightly,  playing  hide  and  seek  with  a  cloud. 
The  moon  was  wrapped  in  mist  like  a  corpse  in  a 

shroud, 
Death'pale.  But  night  came  fast,  and  then  the  moon 
Rose  in  the  sky  majestically,  and  soon 
Star  after  star  wheeled  round  her,  knowing  their  queen. 
Her  light  was  white  and  greater  than  day  had  been ; 
Now  she  seemed  a  cup,  overbrimming  with  light, 
And  now  a  sword  that  dazzled  our  eyes  with  light. 
Flashing  above  us.  We  followed  the  bare  hill^road, 
Past  the  last  cottage  where  the  lamplight  glowed, 
Out,  out  to  the  open.   We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 
All  round  us,  like  a  strange  wine,  did  the  moon  spill 
Her  wild  magical  radiance.   Below  us  crept 
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COTSWOLD  NIGHT 


An  industrious  train ;  the  rest  of  the  valley  slept, 
Peaceful,  under  a  spell.  But  the  trees  grew  mad  j 
Losing  the  gracefulness  that  by  day  they  had, 
They  became  malignant,  crouched  or  gauntly  erect. 
Seizing  new  beauty.    The  ground  beneath  was  specked 
With  scattered  shadow,  as  though  a  dream  lay  broken. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  night,  we  had  not  spoken 
Now  for  a  long  time ;  there  was  no  need  for  words. 
Our  souls  rose  up  like  silent,  flying  birds. 
Filled  with  the  joy  and  wonder  of  their  flight. 
In  an  enchantment  of  delight. 
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OXFORD  FROM   BOAR'S  HILL. 

I  HAD  walked  far  along  the  Berkshire  lanes, 
When  the  bare  fields  were  furrowed  by  the  plough^ 
And  that  rich  pomp  wherein  the  summer  wanes 
Ruttered  in  rags  from  every  sapless  bough. 

Across  my  pathway  stealthy  darkness  crept, 
The  crimson  sunset  glories  lost  their  flame. 

The  countryside  in  quiet  nightfall  slept, 
When  to  a  hilltop  suddenly  I  came. 

I  saw  dim  houses  clustering  down  the  road. 

Trains  rushed  like  fiery  dragons  through  the  night, 

And  far  beyond,  in  middle  distance  glowed 
The  city  of  learning  with  its  crown  of  light. 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  DESPAIR. 

WE  have  seen  beauty,  by  its  own  fire  burnt, 
Wither  and  fade,  we  have  lost  the  dearest  friend 
And  watched  the  proud  wave  breaking ;  we  have  learnt 
How  all  things  move  to  their  bewildering  end. 

And  even  the  rapture  of  this  flaming  June 
Must  yield  its  crown,  and  be  a  memory 

As  distant  as  a  half 'forgotten  tune 

Heard  long  ago,  ere  hearts  beat  languidly. 

But  when  death  ends  our  sorrow  and  our  mirth. 
Shall  we  not  journey  on  strange  ways  till,  freed 

From  time  and  sense  and  bondage  of  the  earth. 
We  find  again  each  past  eternal  deed. 
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LONDON  ANNIE  IN   THE 
HOPFIELDS. 

"VYTHEN  passing  summer  flecked  the  leaves 

W     With  golden  stains  and  tongues  of  flame» 
And  harvesters  bound  up  the  sheaves, 
Haggard  and  pale  and  worn  she  came. 

But  now,  where  their  green  tendrils  twine 

In  fairy  arches  down  the  glade, 
She  picks  the  hops,  and  her  eyes  shine 

Like  those  of  a  bacchante  strayed. 
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COMPLAINT  OF  THE  KING  OF 
THULE. 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  JULES  LAFORGUE.) 

A  KING  in  Thule  held  his  state, 
Immaculate, 
And  far  from  girls  and  woes 
Wept  that  the  lily  grows 
At  last  a  rose, 
'Mid  riches  great. 

When  flowers  dreamed  and  none  could  sce,- 

He  turned  the  key. 

And  on  a  tower  he  wove  a  veil, 

With  only  stars  to  tell  the  tale, 

In  moonlight  pale. 

Wrought  cunningly. 
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COMPLAINT  OF  THE  KING  OF  THULE 


And  when  the  veil  was  fashioned  gay^ 

He  sailed  away 

On  mournful  seas  when  day  was  done^ 

And  towards  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 

Whose  course  was  run, 

He  sang  his  lay, 

"  O  dying  sun,  one  day  again 

Your  lighthouse'beam  has  glowed  above 

The  rites  viviparous  of  Love, 

The  offering  men  make  in  vain. 

"  And  now,  before  your  glim  you  douse^ 
Pursued  by  the  relentless  night. 
You  cast  your  weary  martyred  light 
Upon  the  steps  of  Love's  dark  house. 
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COMPLAINT  OF  THE  KING  OF  THULE 


**  O  Sun,  O  Sun  the  way  is  smooth 
Your  tortured,  dcsparate  heart  to  win, 
And  with  this  cerecloth  folding  in 
Your  heart  where  warmth  has  been, 
Your  cold  heart  soothe/' 

His  fate  he  thus  defied. 
With  veil  stretched  wide. 
And  like  a  grieving  Mage 
No  kisses  can  assuage. 
Where  tempests  rage 
He  does  abide. 

Sweethearts,  on  pallid  nights  like  these, 

O  turn  your  keys ! 

A  shade,  with  abstract  love  imbued. 

Will  wail  about  your  solitude — 

**  A  king  in  Thule  held  his  state. 

Immaculate  .  .  /' 
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THE  SECOND  VISITATION. 

WHEN  I  was  lost  before  on  love's  great  sea» 
As  one  in  a  ship's  crisis  vows  that  he, 
To  harbour  won,  no  longer  will  engage 
In  deeds  that  edge  the  fear  of  heaven's  rage, 
And  then,  undrowned,  he  straight  forgets  his  oath^ 
So  I  to  act  my  gratitude  was  loth, 
Being  come  to  safety.    I  had  known  all  ways 
And  woes  of  love,  his  bitter-weather  days, 
When  protestation,  like  a  bound  mogul. 
Loads  trembling  words  with  empires ;  then  the  lull 
Of  summertide  felicity  was  mine ; 
And  then  the  autumnal  calm  of  love's  decline. 
But  soon,  the  hardship  ended,  I  neglect 
To  pay  my  lord  his  tributary  respect. 
And,  out  of  love,  assert  there's  no  such  thing. 
Except  by  freely  willed  imagining. 
Therefore  descends  on  me,  to  evidence 
Love's  omnipresence  and  omnipotence, 
His  second  tyranny,  made  absolute  now. 
And  I  repent,  and  am  glad  to  weep  and  bow. 
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THE  RICH  MAN. 

THE  rich  man  cannot  walk  straight^ 
He  has  fallen  and  rolled 
Into  the  shining  quicksands 
Of  his  bright  yellow  gold. 

He  is  borne  off  to  a  country 

Where  the  sun  in  the  sky 
Is  a  new-minted  sovereign, 

Dazzling  the  eye. 

And  I  heard  a  poor  tinker, 
Whose  tent  let  the  rain  through 

Cry  for  a  little  sand, 
A  handful  or  two. 

But  the  rich  man  may  not  listen, 
Whom  the  quicksands  enfold. 

Desperately  drowning 
In  his  bright  yellow  gold. 
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ADVENTURE. 

IN  those  great  days  adventure  called 
And  men  rowed  out  to  sea, 
To  find  the  city  golden-'Walled, 
Where  the  sun's  house  might  be. 

Not  knowing  what  their  quest  would  bring, 
They  urged  their  painted  ships, 

And  drowned  upon  that  wayfaring 
With  laughter  on  their  lips.  / 

But  now  we  keep  the  guarded  town. 

Secure  against  surprise, 
And  watch  the  royal  sun  go  down, 

With  unadventurous  eyes. 

Hurl  back  the  cautious  words  men  say. 

Renew  the  ancient  quest. 
The  path  lies  blue  across  the  bay. 

Beyond,  the  flaming  West  I 
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ADVENTURE 


O  come,  while  still  the  galley  waits». 

Escape  the  languid  hours, 
Defy  your  comfortable  fates, 

The  prow  is  crowned  with  flowers,. 

The  oar  is  hungry  for  the  wave. 
The  sail  invites  the  breeze, 

And  gloriously  the  breakers  rave 
Within  uncharted  seas  I 

It  may  be  we  shall  sink  and  know 

Our  quest  superbly  vain. 
Or  win  where  gates  of  sunset  glow,. 

Adventurers  again. 
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THE  VIZIER  AND  THE  KING. 

"  r^  MAJESTY,  throughout  the  night, 
^^       Although  we  bade  musicians  play, 
Your  sleep  was  dream-disturbed  and  light, 
Your  waking  came  before  the  day/^ 

"  I  heeded  not  the  lutany. 

Above  the  sound  of  moaning  strings, 
I  heard  a  strange  voice  calling  me. 
The  night  was  stirred  with  many  wings."^ 

**  O  master,  since  the  lovely  dawn 
First  opened  like  a  painted  fan, 
Your  queens  and  peacocks  walk  the  lawn, 
And  tireless  is  your  jesting-man/' 

**  My  queens  are  splendidly  arrayed. 
Each  one  is  like  a  costly  gem. 
But  somewhere  dwells  a  peasant  maid. 
Who  has  the  stars  for  diadem/* 
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THE  VIZIER  AND  THE  KING 


"  O  king,  another  king  lies  bound 

Within  your  dungeon  swart  and  grim, 
I  and  your  counsellors  have  found 
New  cunning  ways  to  torture  him." 

^*  His  heavy  hours  are  well  beguiled, 
And  you  are  learned  men  and  wise, 
But  I  am  dreaming  of  a  child, 

Who  has  all  knowledge  in  his  eyes/' 

^*  O  king,  to-morrow  ere  the  noon, 

Your  drums  will  thunder  on  the  field. 
Your  charger  neighs  for  war,  and  soon 
Your  glittering  enemy  must  yield." 

'**  Before  another  mom  is  mine. 
Alone,  I  shall  have  ridden  far, 
Within  the  sky  I  wait  a  sign. 

And  God  will  surely  send  His  star." 
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THE  LITTLE  GODS. 

WHEN  Ganymede  is  tired  of  cup^bearing, 
And  high  Olympus  nods  into  its  sleep, 
From  secret  places  of  the  earth  they  spring, 
And  shadowy  caverns  of  the  dim  blue  deep. 

Naiad  and  dryad,  triton  and  shy  faun, 
Weave  gentle  magic  over  sea  and  earth, 
Till  mortals  grow  forgetful  of  the  dawn. 
And  sleep  itself  is  but  a  drowsy  mirth* 

Too  soon  the  first  faint  light  within  the  sky 
Wounds  the  kind  darkness,  strikes  the  cold  white  halls  j 
The  great  gods  wake  upon  their  thrones  on  high. 
And  on  the  world  again  their  burden  falls* 
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THE  CLERK, 

ONE  day  in  the  seven  he  has  to  waste, 
And  then  he  climbs  the  hill  with  haste, 
Jubilant,  casting  off  the  yoke 
Of  the  town  that  fouls  the  sky  with  smoke. 
There  are  bramble  brakes  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
And  the  heat  of  Summer  is  heavy  and  still. 
He  pauses,  wrapped  in  the  mystery ; 
In  what  strange  country  can  he  be  ? 
Almost  he  feels  the  hoof  that  shoots 
Through  the  stitches  of  his  shabby  boots. 
He  lifts  his  ink'Stained  fingers  up 
To  catch  the  light  like  an  onyx  cup, 
And  a  nymph's  white  beauty  calls  to  him 
From  the  pine-tree  copse  with  flashing  limb. 
He  trembles  on  the  verge  of  wonder. 
Ah,  now  if  the  sky  should  break  in  thunder. 
He  would  leap  in  the  grassy  spaces, 
Lord  once  more  of  his  own  dear  places. 
Dabble  hot  hands  in  the  cooling  dew, 
Cry  with  a  wild  cry,  and  pursue. 
But  the  sound  of  a  bell  comes  over  the  hill. 
Relentlessly  to  curb  his  will. 
And  then  with  a  sigh  he  turns  again 
To  life  and  the  monotonous  plain. 
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ON  A  RAJPUT  PAINTING. 

ALL  day  about  your  golden  throne 
I  saw  the  bearded  lords, 
And  mail'clad  men  from  an  unknown  land 
With  flashing,  blinding  swords. 

But  now  stars  gleam  within  the  sky, 

And  the  still  night  falls. 
And  time  goes  by  with  the  muted  step 

Of  the  watcher  on  the  walls. 

And  I  love  you  better  so,  my  king. 
When  you  lay  aside  your  power. 

Weary,  now,  of  your  golden  throne. 
And  pale  like  a  tired  white  flower. 

Yet  lest  the  anguish  of  the  night 

Become  too  great  for  me, 
O  bid  the  starlit  silence  break 

With  passionate  lutany. 
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SONG. 

I  THOUGHT,  at  a  time  of  despair^ 
To  put  Love  out  of  my  head. 
If  I  walked  no  longer  there 
In  the  paths  I  had  seen  him  tread. 

I  left  my  pleasant  land^ 

With  its  woods  and  happy  streams^ 
By  scented  breezes  fanned 

As  the  wings  of  dreams. 

A  barren  shore  I  found, 
Where  lonely  I  might  sigh, 

But  lilies  were  breaking  the  ground, 
And  Love  was  drawing  nigh. 
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NARCISSUS. 

NARCISSUS  he  was  Cupid's  fool^ 
He  stretched  him  out  to  lay 
Light  lips  upon  the  lilied  pool, 
For  all  a  summer  day. 

The  boys  and  maidens  mocked  at  him^ 
Calling  him  love's  disgrace, 

And  still  he  bent  to  the  water's  brim 
To  kiss  his  own  fair  face 

Then  night  came,  and  the  other  boys 
To  woo  their  sweethearts  crept, 

But  darkness  stole  Narcissus'  joys, 
And  so  the  poor  fool  wept. 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  DEAD. 

You  shall  not  be  of  those  sad  folk 
That  harsh  winds  drive  from  pole  to  pole, 
Cold  and  bare  as  the  wandering  smoke ; 
For  when  you  are  dead,  I  will  make  you  a  cloak 
Of  my  love  and  my  dreams  to  cover  your  soul. 
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MUSIC. 

SHALL  we  not,  while  we  may» 
Hear  music  call  ? 
Life  is  so  brief  a  day 
Ere  the  night  fall. 

Brim  the  short  hour  with  song 
Before  words  fail. 
Haply,  within  the  dark, 
Music,  a  wandering  spark, 
May  yet  prevail. 
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ENVOY, 

ANEVER.DYING  glory  clings 
About  the  mind^s  imaginings. 
When  the  first  breath  of  being  stirred^ 
And  life  was  but  a  whispered  word 
By  God  from  His  own  chaos  torn, 
The  great,  immortal  moods  were  bom  j 
And  still  within  our  hearts  they  range. 
Changeless  amid  a  world  of  change. 
Our  lives,  our  verse,  to  them  we  give 
That  we  in  their  own  life  may  live, 
And  gain  their  timeless  ectasy, 
Believing  that  a  kiss  may  be 
The  door^ward  of  eternity. 

And  yet  some  cry  that  we  are  wrong 
To  hold  the  ancient  way  of  song, 
To  let  no  clang  of  modern  times 
Importunately  beat  our  rhymes. 
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ENVOY 


Unhappy  ones  I  who  do  not  know, 

As  they  upon  life's  business  go, 

How  much  their  lives  are  wrapped  in  deaths 

And  that  a  puff  of  the  same  breath 

Which  fills  with  loveliness  a  flower 

May  hurl  to  dust  their  girded  tower ; 

For  in  their  fear  lest  truth  should  age» 

They  have  set  thought  within  a  cage, 

Conceiving  that  there  is  no  passion 

Unless  it  flaunt  in  this  day's  fashion. 

But  we  are  not  of  those  who  feel 

Faith  only  in  things  of  iron  and  steel, 

And  when  their  massy  toys  have  gone 

The  way  of  perished  Babylon, 

Our  thoughts,  our  dreams,  shall  yet  live  on. 
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CHISELLINGS. 


ECSTASY. 

YEARS  longer  than  years  go  by  in  bleak  enduring. 
We  bustle  over  humdrum, 
Toil  at  some  littleness, 
When  suddenly  a  flame  leaps  up  within  us. 

Those  things  sense  knew  are  whirled  away, 

Expunged, 

And  sight  itself  is  blinded  by  the  dazzle, 

The  blaze  of  glory. 

Briefly  then  we  live 
Till  the  dropped  curtain. 

May  you  have  hours  where  I  have  had  but  moments  I 
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THE  CROWD. 


HERE  are  many  different  people^ 
All  roaring  with  one  voice. 


Beware  I 

Go  not  too  near  I 

Or  you  will  lose  your  voice 
And  roar  with  them. 
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LOVE-POEM. 

I  HAVE  become  so  much  a  part  of  you, 
Alas! 
And  the  worse  part, 

That  you  go  down  the  street 
And  hear  men's  praises 
With  calm  indifference ; 

While  I, 

Who  follow. 

Smile 

And  am  filled  with  pride. 
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NOTTS. 

OTTS," 
You  said. 


And  I  said, 

"Notts- 

Oh  yes. 

Of  course, 

But  there  are  other  places." 

And  then  I  was  silent  quickly, 
For  I  remembered  certain  fields 
Where  I  played  when  I  was  a  child. 
With  the  November  sunset  over  them. 
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CRANES. 

ALL  day  they  have  been  busy  about  man's  work. 
Swinging  great  hods  of  bricks  with  eager  whirr. 
But  now  they,  too,  endure  the  desires  that  lurk 
Haunting  the  hours  of  night. 

They  do  not  stir. 

Erect  they  suffer  metallic  agony, 
Struck  to  a  frozen  gesture, 
Each  a  claw 
Twitched  up  at  heaven. 

All  night  long  they  see 

Star  upon  star. 

And  these  they  hunger  for. 

Motionless, 

Thrilled  with  longing, 

They  vainly  try 

To  pluck  a  golden  blossom  down  from  the  sky. 
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THE  HOUSE  TALKS. 

{Grains,  dans  le  mur  aveugle,  un  regard  qui  t'epie ! 

Gerard  de  Nerval)^ 

WE  are  the  bricks, 
And  we  huddle  together 
And  whisper, 

And  watch  you  sitting  there  .  »  .  . 
You  came  to  us  filled  with  pride 
And  gazed  at  us, 
Offensively, 
Possessively, 

As  a  man  like  you  would  gaze  at  his  bride  .  .  .  . 
"  Old  bricks,'' 
You  called  us  ...  . 
You  thought  us  dumb  and  sleeping, 
But  now  you  are  safe  in  our  keeping  .... 
A  little  whipped  thing  in  the  cold. 
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THE  HOUSE  TALKS 


So  would  you  be, 

Without  us  ...  . 

We  stand  between  you  and  what  is  outside, 

We  see  what  you  would  hide, 

We  take  a  part  of  you  .... 

And  the  others  before  you. 

We  had  a  part  of  them  too, 

And  you  are  all  absorbed  within  us  ...  . 

Our  life  was  that  oozy  day 

Of  our  past  clay, 

But  now  it  is  all  your  lives  .... 

And  you  are  ours  .... 

And  we  huddle  together 

And  whisper. 

And  watch  you  sitting  there. 
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DEPARTURE. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  books 
For  about  twenty  years ; 
I  have  laughed  with  other  men's  laughter^ 
Wept  with  their  tears. 

Life  has  been  a  cliche 
All  these  year. 

I  would  find  a  gesture  of  my  own. 
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CONTACTS, 


So  much  is  altered ;  we  no  longer  write 
As  those  poets  did,  who,  in  their  pride  and  might, 
Went  from  their  fellows  and  made  a  lonely  song 
Of  their  own  victory  or  defeat  and  wrong, 
Hewed  out  a  great  battle  with  the  world. 
For  they  were  titans ;  passion  on  passion  hurled, 
Raised  them  to  God.    Men  saw  them,  as  from  far 
Eve'Weary  shepherds  watch  a  distant  star. 
But  now  we  go  to  cities,  feel  the  need 
To  be  near  each  other,  to  flow  in  crowds,  to  feed 
On  their  rich  human  presences.   We  have  said 
That  the  ancient  terror,  loneliness,  is  dead. 
Soul  is  like  soul ;  the  old  enmity  is  past, 
The  war  of  self  and  self.    And  now  at  last 
The  poet  has  learned  to  serve ;  with  the  rest  he  weaves 
The  one  fair  pattern,  and  with  them  believes 
That  life  is  a  green  tree  with  many  whispering  leaves. 
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THE  child, 
Who  ran  to  win  adventure  on  the  road, 
By  the  bright  glitter  and  the  stir  beguiled, 
Found  falsehood  where  imagined  beauty  glowed, 
And  frightened,  weeping,  sought  the  mother's  breast 
For  love  and  rest. 

The  sage 

Could  find  no  wonder  when  his  death  came  near. 

And  though  he  shook  with  doubt  a  credulous  age. 

He  sighed,  and  bade  those  round  him  let  him  hear 

The  fairy  tales  that  set  his  mind  aflame 

Ere  wisdom  came. 

The  crowd. 

That  swore  to  trample  underfoot  the  law. 
That  pierced  the  night  with  fires  and  cried  aloud. 
Raised  its  eyes  carelessly  to  heaven  and  saw 
The  unwavering  stars ;  it  lost  the  will  to  slay. 
And  crept  away. 
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CONTACTS  make  of  the  soul  a  Gothic  cathedral 
Wherein  you  perfectly  may  worship  God. 
(Or  yours  perhaps  is  Norman  j   in  the  slow,  broad 

arches 
I  recognise  you.)    One  contact  adds  a  stone, 
Another  caps  a  towering  pinnacle ; 
By  these  and  the  others,  exquisitely  selected. 
You  are  continuously  being  built  and  architected. 
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YOU'D  never  think  that  he  was  different 
From  those  with  whom  you're  meeting  every 
day — 
The  ordinary  accepting  multitude. 
When  put  to  bay  by  conversationalists, 
He  talks  the  usual  banalities 
About  the  weather,  sport,  and  current  crime, 
But  yet,  behind  assumed  indifference. 
He  has  such  horror  of  his  century. 
Thinks  it  can't  value  anything  that's  fine— 
A  spiritless  age.    And  therefore  oft  he  goes 
On  secret  voyaging  to  siren  isles 
Of  speculation  metaphysical. 
And  there  he  tarries,  and  holds  long  carouse 
In  wild  debauch  of  doctrines  various. 
At  last,  the  fever  ended,  he  returns 
To  humdrum  and  the  furrow  of  routine. 
With  just  the  spoil  that  Uraslinna  found 
On  opening  his  casket,  vapour^filled. 
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THE  marvellous  ivory  Buddha 
Was  lengthily,  raptly  squinting 
At  the  exquisite  snub  of  his  nose'tip, 
Where  the  ray  of  the  lamp  was  glinting. 

The  rustic  lovers  in  Dresden 
Pirouetted,  eternally  dancing. 
Motionless,  always  nearer 
To  each  other's  coy  entrancing. 

On  the  Louis  Seize  fan,  Du  Barry 
Couldn't  stir,  she  was  too  rococo ; 
And  no  steam  set  a^puffing 
Your  darling'penny  tin  loco. 

And  wonderful  white  Adonis, 

Carved  out  of  Carr^ran  marble, 

Was  dreaming  a  marble  dream, 

Which  words,  thoughts  even,  would  garble. 
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THE  MARVELLOUS  IVORY  BUDDHA 


I  hardly  saw,  in  the  corner, 
The  pot-bellied  Tuscan  flagon, 
Or  the  smirking,  quaint  grimace 
Of  your  little  green  porcelain  dragon. 

Within  the  lamplit  circle, 
Enhaloed  and  provoking. 
You  sat  ^mid  your  fragile  creatures, 
Untouched  by  my  invoking. 

Adonis,  Du  Barry,  the  rustics. 
Made  no  sign,  nor  Buddha,  unblinking. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  I  noticed 
Your  little  green  dragon  winking. 
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THROUGH  the  city,  in  spite  of  houses  and  walls. 
There  runs  an  expectant  thrill ; 
Here,  as  in  the  country,  the  Spring  calls. 
With  a  magic  of  crocus  and  daffodil. 

Summer  follows,  with  rustling  leaves. 

In  between  houses  and  walls ; 
Autumn  strews  them  o'er  streets  and  eaves ; 

Winter  grieves  when  the  last  one  falls. 

Nature  laughingly  enthralls 

The  works  of  man,  in  vain 
He  tries  to  check  her  with  houses  and  walls, 

Gently  she  returns  again. 
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THE  darkness  gathered  in  your  room 
Made  each  familiar  thing  seem  strange, 
And  raised  unbodied  shapes  to  loom 
About  our  thoughts*  adventurous  range. 

Speech  drooped  a  little  and  then  fled, 

We  waited  as  one  waits  a  sign ; 
Taut'Stretched  upon  a  word  unsaid, 

The  silence  held  your  fate  and  mine. 

It  seemed  that  we  were  prisoners 
Whose  judgment  quivers  in  a  breath. 

And  whom  a  grim  foreboding  stirs 
That  the  unspoken  word  is  death. 

Then  suddenly  a  radiance  bathed  us. 

Our  thoughts  leaped  from  their  guarded  camp. 

We  felt  the  bonds  unloosed  that  swathed  us, 
Within  a  flicker  of  the  lamp. 
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You  have  lived  too  long  with  a  crimson  wallpaper^ 
Till  your  mind  has  become  like  it,  a  red  blurr» 
Velvety,  violent.     Heavy  in  judgment,  you  swing, 
Hobnailed,  as  it  were,  over  each  delicate  thing, 
Pounding  and  crushing.     It  was  not  always  so ; 
You  were  as  subtle  as  La  Rochefoucauld 
When  you  lived  with  that  bizarre  infloriation. 
Not  crocus  quite,  or  daffodil,  but  a  combination. 
O  change  your  abode  before  another  day ; 
Try.  for  a  little  time,  a  lucid  grey. 
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JUST  after  music ;  now  the  sound 
Mounting  up  into  the  air, 
Stays  desperately  beating, 
Fleeting  there. 

It  hovers  tremulously,  flies 
Lightly  from  our  rapturous  hold ; 
How  much  its  going  may  sever, 
Never  told ! 

And  all  the  passion  we  felt  then, 
Rests  eternally  unsaid ; 
The  dying  notes  are  mutely 
Resolutely  dead. 
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WITHIN  an  individual  groove, 
Complete  unto  yourself  you  move ; 
And  other  people  are  to  you 
Siberia  or  Timbuctoo, 
Which  you  will  study  not,  nor  visit 
Through  natural  lethargy.    Or  is  it 
Rather  a  kind  of  cowardice  ? 
Even  the  matrimonial  kiss. 
So  unadventurous  and  placid. 
You  timidly  esteem  sub'acid. 
O  cease  to  live  uncoloured  days, 
Entrenched  in  snugness  and  the  phrase, 
The  cliche  and  the  catchword,  lest, 
Pitying  virtures  unconfessed, 
You  run,  instead  of  seed,  to  type. 
Go  out,  ere  you're  Polonius — ripe ; 
Unbar  the  portals  of  your  mind 
And  over  contacts  unconfined. 
With  men  and  women  for  a  Pole, 
Release  a  bold  exploring  soul. 
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"ADVENTURERS  ALL." 

384*7.^'^  Series  of  Young  Poets  unknown  to  Fame.  Uniform 
volumes,  in  Dolphin  Old  Style  type,  crown  8vo,  art  wrappers, 
2  s.  net  each. 

FIRST  FOUR  VOLUMES  NOJV  READY 

THE  ESCAPED  PRINCESS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Wilfrid  Rowland  Childe  (Author  of  "The  Little 
City  "). 

BOHEMIAN  GLASS.    By  Esther  Lilian  Dufr 

THURSDAY'S  CHILD.    By  Elizabeth  Rendall. 

CONTACTS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  T  W.  Earp. 

IN  PREPARATION 

THE  IRON  AGE    By  Frank  Betts. 
THE  TWO  WORLDS.    By  Sherard  Vines. 
A  VAGABOND'S  WALLET.  By  Stephen  Reid.Heyman. 
THE  BURNING  WHEEL.    By  Aldous  Huxley. 
OP.  L    By  Dorothy  Sayers. 
%  Others  to  follow. 

C  One  object  of  this  Scries  is  to  remove  from  the  work  of  young  poets  the 
reproach  of  insolvency.  C.  The  Series  will  be  confined  to  such  work  as  would 
seem  to  deserve  publicity.  €[.  It  is  hoped  that  these  Adventurers  may  justly 
claim  the  attention  of  those  intellects  which,  in  resisting  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  novel,  look  for  something  of  permanent  value  in  the  more  arduous 
pursuit  of  poetry. 

'^ 

OXFORD  POETRY,  1910-1913.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Gilbert  Murray.  Crown  8vo,  art  boards,  cloth 
back,  3s.  6d.  net.  Second  Impression. 

OXFORD  POETRY,  1914.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Crown  8vo,  art  boards,  2s.  6d.  net^ 
paper  wrapper.  Is.  net.  Second  Impression. 

OXFORD  POETRY,  1915.  Crown  8vo,  art  boards,  2s.  6d, 
net ;  paper  wrapper.  Is.  net.  Second  Impression. 

NEW  BEGINNINGS.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Crown  8 vo, 
art  boards,  2  s.  6d.  net. 

SYMPHONIES.  By  E.  H.  W.  M.  Cr.  8vo,  art  wrapper,  2s. 
net. 

OXFORD 

B.  H.  BLACKWELL,  BROAD  STREET 


